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naive German suddenly thought in many cases that he was already in possession of a mighty fleet, while it was still a question of building the fleet. Exaggerations and incorrect comparisons with England, provocative statements and tactlessness in the press, parliament, and the public generally, were not wholly to be suppressed in spite of the warnings I issued.
The fact that the people were beginning to have an affection for the sea was a distinct advance. The German only sins in exuberance of national feeling, because he wavers, an incorrigible political illusionist, between the two extremes, the fear of power and the intoxication of power.1
II
On September isth, 1897, I reported to the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, for the first time on the Navy Bill. I made it especially clear that a postponement was not advisable; there would be Reichstag elections next year; so that if the Bill was rejected, a dissolution could be avoided, and the navy question would not make at all an unfavourable elec-
1 The Admiralty did its best to give the public a sober estimate of its work. We also included information about foreign navies in the monthly periodical Marinerundschau, and in Nauticus, which we published annually as a kind of private handbook, as a means of expressing our opinion on naval matters and the practical issues more freely and without official weight. The sale of Nauticus rose from year to year. From the very outset it was of great assistance to us against the anti-navy pamphlets of Eugen Richter and others; and when we were celebrating the acceptance of the first Navy Bill with various Reichstag deputies at my house we laughingly toasted the great anonymous journalist, "Herr Nauticus."